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THE ETERNAL FIRES OF BAKU. 


A TRAVELLER residing in the city of Shamakia, at the | 
foot of Mount Caucasus, on the western shores of the 
Caspian Sea, is generally induced, by the representations 
of the natives, to visit those little known Phlegrean 
Fields which eternally flame and smoulder in the | 
vicinity of Baku. Probably no portion of the earth’s | 
surface is more replete with natural wonders. The | 
summits and upper valleys of the Caucasus, in many | 
parts as little known as the Mountains of the Moon, | 
are said at times to emit flame and smoke, and to 
distil strange oleaginous substances, which, trickling 
down through rocky veins and crevices, ooze out of 
the earth at considerable distances, and are desig- 
nated by various names. At the foot of the vast 
Paropamisan range, on which the Arabs bestow the 
name of Kaf, and regard as the girdle of the earth, a 
small peninsula, about nine miles in length by four 
and a half in breadth, projects into the Caspian, and 
is known among the natives by the name of Okesra. 
On this stands the city of Baku, whose origin is lost 
in remote antiquity. A body of legends, which 
would fill a volume, clings about the ruins of this 
antique dwelling of the Medes, and modified by 
credulity and superstition, has worked its way into 
the Islamitic mythology of Persia, and been carried 
by Parsee pilgrims to the shores’ of India, where it 
sparkles or glooms about the hearths of the fire- | 
worshippers, many of whom, at the hazard of their | 
lives, have sought to obtain a glimpse of the sacred | 
flame, ever burning clear and bright on the margin | 
of the Caspian wave, around which their ancestors 
once knelt and worshipped in countless multitudes. | 

Along the neck of the peninsula runs a chain of 
mountain spurs, the valleys between which are 
fertile and carefully cultivated; but as you advance | 
southwards, the ground becomes barren, consisting | 
in some parts of shifting sand, in others, of dark mud, 
while elsewhere the naked rock, porous as pumice- | 
stone, and almost entirely composed of the débris of 
sea-shells, crops out of the earth. Here and there 
are small conical hills, crested sometimes with the 
tombs of saints in ruins, nodding over salt-lakes, or 
crumbling away particle by particle into the circum- | 
jacent marshes. On one side, you behold a cone of | 
black naphtha looking like a mountain of pitch ; on | 
another, a hill of fuller’s-earth, through which, as | 
through an artificial tube, nature forces up the clay in | 
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one huge cylinder, which, when it attains a certain 
height in the air, bursts by its own weight, and falls in 
a shower over the hill, the height of which is thus 
incessantly augmented. Down yonder, in a spacious 
depression in the plain, you observe an expanse of 
whitish sand, interspersed with heaps of gray ashes, 
and here and there tall bright flames, like immense 
gas jets, surging upwards everlastingly, sometimes 
with a low crackling sound, but generally in profound 
silence. About these fires, men, more or less in 
number, are congregated day and night, some for 
secular purposes, others with motives of devotion. 
The industrial divisions of the crowd are cooks and 
lime-burners, the former repairing thither from all the 
neighbouring villages to roast and boil, and prepare 
pilaus for the wealthier children of El Islam ; while 
the latter stack up over the flaming fissures heaps of 
stone, which, when they have been converted into lime, 
they bear down to the coast, to be shipped for Russia, 
Daghestan, and the country of the Usbek Tartars. 
Near the largest of the salt-lakes stands a village, 
which, like many of the temples and cities of the 
ancient world, enjoys the privilege of sanctuary. 
Formerly, they say, while the califs of the race of 
Omar reigned at Bagdad, a prince of rare sanctity, 
but who entertained opinions somewhat different 
from those of the Commanders of the Faithful, fled 
from persecution, and took refuge beyond Kaf in the 
burning peninsula of Baku. Here, in a castle on the 
top of a rock, and surrounded by his attached fol- 
lowers, he lived to extreme old age; and when he 
died, was interred among the flags on the edge of the 
lake. Presently, an arched tomb, like those in which 
the traveller sits at night on the brink of the Upper 
Nile, rose over his remains, and by degrees a village 
was built about the tomb, with wall, and moat, and 
gates. Public opinion attached the idea of sanctity 
to this place, so that to pursue any one who took 
refuge in it was deemed an inexpiable offence. Nothing 
was required of the fugitive but to stoop and kiss the 
threshold of the gate, or to press his lips against the 
links of an iron chain which hung suspended from 
the archway within reach, and in time was almost 
worn away by the grasp and kisses of the pious 
refugees, aided perhaps a little by the action of rust. 
Once within the walls, he might taste of the sweet 
waters, which, through respect for the holiness of 
the dead saint, Heaven had bestowed upon the 


village. The good people of Okesra, little versed 
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‘lations, is foun 


geography, could account no otherwise than by 
miracle for the existence of a well of fresh water in 
the midst of salt Pe and springs, fountains of 
naphtha, black and white, rocks dripping with bitu- 
men, and veins of fiery gases on all 
sides through cracks in the soil. 

Persons of cool northern temperaments find it 
difficult to end the state of mind which 
induces men to travel from the plains of Multan or 
the fertile valleys of Guserat, expending large sums of 
— the way, merely to sit down for weeks or 
mon‘ an opening in the rock, through which a 
clear white flame, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height, ascends into the atmosphere. Here, however, 
their ancestors in the remotest ages did the same, 
taught, it is said, so to act by that | legislator 
and philosopher, whose Oriental name of Zerdusht 
was transformed by the Greeks into Zoroaster. But 
the Parsees, wherever they reside, are ey! exiles 
in India; they may be beloved and honoured for their 
charity, or knighted by the Queen of Great Britain 
for their wealth and enterprise, but the home of their 
spirit lies westward ond the Sulimani ran; 
beyond the Desert of Khorasan, beyond the ~~ 
and forests me po ——, in ~ pom figs and 

egranates, roses, of nap) 

A Gane teen 'o them, the followers of Mo- 
hammed are either sanguinary conquerors or base 
renegades, who may indeed be sufficiently powerful 
to keep them, the true rulers and owners of Persia, 
far away from their ancestral possessions, but who 
are dogs and infidels nevertheless, over whom ho 
seem to triumph, when hewing their way throug 

their caitiff multitudes by the force of gold, they come 
back to the everlasting dwelling-place of fire, and 
bow and worship with inexpressible reverence before 
what to them is the visible symbol of God. If you 
go forth, therefore, at night from Baku, and approach 

e plain of white sand, you will behold these dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster either seated in a 
upon the earth, or bowing their turbaned heads before 

mounting flame. In the background towards the 
west, rise the peaks of Caucasus, enveloped in snow, 
aa pan Ly ap to the ae, one 
the Caspian, heavi in summer, as all seas do, 
deriving, it aoa be ee ‘Santen uneasiness from 
the rotatory motion of the earth on its axis. 

Listen, and you will hear the accents of an unknown 
language—that which preceded the dialect of the Zen- 
davesta—muttered by some banker or ship-builder of 
Bombay, who in his own home on the Indian Ocean 

English, and reads Milton and Shakspeare. 

ut here in Okesra, in face of the sacred fire, he is 
another being, agitated by feelings and sentiments 
which have been wafted down to him over the waves 


of time from far beyond the Deluge, perhaps from the 
pre-Adamite period, when, as the Chev er Bunsen 
teaches, the countrymen of Gog and M founded 


and governed empires on the table-lands of Central 
Asia. To study Gibbon, Burke, and Bacon, to read 
our novels, our journals, and our philosophical specu- 
by the Parsee by no means incom- 
patible with a firm and faithful acceptance of the 
ancient creed of the Medes. You may tell him what 
you please about civilisation, about new faiths, and 
improvements in ethics; after attending politely to 

our discourse, his mind goes back at a bound to its 

lief in that formative principle, heat, caloric, fire, 
which in his view created the world, and still con- 
stitutes the soul of all living things. According to 
his theory, warmth is life, and cold is death. He has 
never in intelligible language revealed to the profane 
the ideas which float over his mind, when having 
come wayworn and weary from afar, he contemplates 
the surging and brilliant element, which escaping 
from the crust of our planet, points visibly to the 
stars, with whose substance it is obviously identical. 
Yet these luminous phenomena are only the external 


manifestations of God to the Parsee, the elemental 
sheath, so to speak, in which he involves his invisible 
vos and creative energy. The vulgar processes of 
ime-burning and cooking, the fire-worshipper so. 
as so many gross isapplications, though perhaps 
necessary, of divine element which pervades and 
vivifies everything, and flashes upon him brilliantly 
as he reclines or kneels on the soft white sand of 
Okesra. If you remain near at hand all night, you 
will behold a phenomenon nowhere seen but in Persia, 
which the fire-worshipper considers in the light of a 
confirmation of the truth of his creed. About two 
hours before daybreak, a mimic dawn appears in the 
east, where the saffron rays rise in a vast arch, and 
soning up to the zenith, expand and kindle the 
whole sky, rendering the stars pale, and lighting w 

the summits of the mountains with a "ong an 

splendour like that of the early morning. is, how- 
ever, is the false dawn, which, after awakening the 
birds, and robing the earth with light, i es 
away, and leaves the whole hemisphere above, and 
the face of our globe below, buried in darkness as 

ore. 

Generally, the Muslims are held to be a persecuti 
people—with good reason, perhaps, in one dam a 
their character—yet at times they are tolerant to a 
marvel. They = the Hindus, they equally des- 
oe the Parsees ; but they have traditions, more than 

fabulous, which attribute to both those sections 
of mankind powers, acquired by ic or otherwise, 
which are denied, for good reasons, doubtless, to the 
believers in the Koran. When a Parsee, therefore, 
arrives at Baku, on his way to the eternal fires, all 
the true believers in the caravansary make place for 
him ; first, because he inspires them with awe; and 
next, perhaps, because, wise as he may be in the wis- 
dom of science, he is ignorant of that saving faith 
which belongs exclusively to their religion. Yet they 
have no objection to sell him food, or, in exchange, to 
take his fine Indian gold mohurs or English-minted 
rupees. As has been seen, moreover, they will repai 
with him to the place of flame, and convert his Givi. 
nity into a kitchen-fire, or into the active agent of 
a lime-kiln. Still, they are not without a certain 
mysterious feeling on the subject of the inflammable 
and have invented stories, too long and wild to 
Be here related, about the place whence, accordi 
to their interpretation, the brilliant white jets ascen 
It would be useless to explain to them that beneath 
the thin shell of rock which forms the surface of the 
Okesran —, there lie extensive lakes of 
naphtha, fed perpetually by subterranean streams 
from the Caucasus, i le exhalations from 
which, having made their way to upper air, were set 
on fire by accident, and have never since been extin- 
ished. In certain places, however, where the spri 
low are small and shallow, you may play with the 
deity of the fire-worshipper with impunity. Of this the 
lime-burners are fully aware, and by way of amusing 
or surprising strangers, will pluck a few threads from 
their cotton garments, and putting them on the end of 
a long rake, and setting them on fire, will hold them 
over a cleft in the rock, through which they know 
by experience that invisible e tions ascend. In 
an instant, the gases take fire, and shoot up to a t 
height in the atmosphere. The traveller 
imagines that these flames also, like those he Peholas 
elsewhere in the peninsula, will continue burning, 
but ere his amazement at their sudden appearance 
has ceased, they collapse and vanish. As a rule, these 
vapours are inodorous; but there is one hill, fortu- 
nately at some distance from the village, which emits 
a stench so unendurable, that travellers are constrained 
to hold their noses as they pass, which suggests to 
the Mohammedans the substance of many an offensive 
joke against the divinity of the Parsees, who, accord- 
ing to them, is anything but a desirable neighbour. 
hat perplexes them most, however, is the immense 
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number of monuments of remote antiquity existing on 
all sides, especially the ‘aeoer oF title, toni ied 
by inscriptions in an unknown tongue. they 
themselves are dwellers in Okesra, it is past their 
comprehension that persons opulent enough to select 
their own places of should ever have established 
themselves in their fiery i amid sand and 
oa tage and odes a — and white 
nap) stagnant , feti noisome, and 
the crackling of flames, and the whirling about of 
dust and ashes by ee winds from the moun- 
tains. In fact, it is by no means one of the least 
curious phenomena of this place, that it should be 
Soy arene So Gngsate as violent that it is 
matter of wonder they have not long ago swept all 
Baku into the sea. You stand perhaps on its battle- 
ments, enjoying the stillness of the air, and admiring 
the glassy of the Caspian, when suddenly a 
gust from the Caucasus fills your burnoose, tears off 
= turban, and lays you prone the earth, 
es up the waves into white foam, the shi 
in the harbour against each other, and ploughs up the 
sea in a ight line as far as the eye can reach 
Then the clouds gather overhead, and lowering them- 
selves gradually from the peaks of the mountains, 
canopy the whole peninsula, while the loudest thunder 
cede the rocks, and lightning so vivid flashes 
east to west, that the flames from the rocks are 
as little noticed as those of a few farthing tapers in 
> noonday sun. — the anne Lage: Ae of 
ort continuance. Bursting une 'y, and raging 
with unexampled fury, they clear away and disappear 
in like manner. . Something similar is observable at 
Nice, where the bise from the Maritime Alps chills 
the whole ' here in a few minutes, and sends 
those home to put on their cloaks who came forth in 
the lightest attire to enjoy the sunshine, and the 
prospect of the calm sea. In spite of the changes 
of its climate, Baku, with all the surrounding country, 
was @ favourite residence of the Medes, as well as of 
those fierce conquerors from Macedonia who subverted 
the Persian monarchy, and left so many traces of their 
rule over the whole of Asia, from the mouths of the 
Nile to the furthest waters of the Punjab. At Baku, 
the chisel of Greece was busily at work, and has left 
upon the face of rocks, and the facade of ruined 
palaces, numerous mementoes of its playful character, 
figures of men in various amusements and 
games of chance. To the believers in El Islam, all 
these things are so many abominations. They hate 
images, they despise art and its creations, which to 
their minds suggest no ideas save those of gross 
idolatry. They can conceive no reason for fabricating 
the figure of man or beast, unless with the design to 
worship it. Occasionally, they account for the ruin 
of great cities in which statues are found, by observing 
that the inhabitants having been addi to impure 
forms of worship, were changed by the wrath of 
Heaven into stones, and in that state left for ever 
above ground, to be a terror and a warning to future 
merations. As to the lions who climb and grin on 
e walls of Baku, they were, say the Muslims, the 
gods of its ancient inhabitants, mn og when the day 
of trial came, they were found impotent to protect. 
Like all regions impregnated with fire, this part of 
Persia produces exquisite fruit. Large and delicious 
figs have been still found on the trees as late as the 
month of December, and the pome tes which 
nature brings to perfection in the hottest months 
seem to be fuller of refreshing juice than in almost 
any other part of the East. en you arrive, there- 
fore, at a cara on a July noon, the first thing 
with which the attendant presents you, in a saucer 
of white porcelain, is a pomegranate—you break it, 
you inhale the delicious aroma, you sip the pinky 
Juice, and your weariness vanishes like a p aw 
Along the volcanic rocks, the vine trails its tendrils, 
and early in summer is covered with heavy clusters, 


purple or golden. These the children of the Prophet, 
In spite of the Koran, often convert into: wine, with 
which to regale themselves in their banishment 
beyond Kaf. Every one who has travelled in vol- 
canic countries must have observed that the grape 
has there a far richer flavour than elsewhere, which 
appears at once to excite and allay thirst. This is 
icularly noticeable on the slopes of Etna and 
esuvius, but in the neighbourhood of Baku it is per- 
haps more remarkable still. The wines made in this 
province are those chiefly celebrated by the Persian 
yo they gg in “ ne of 
hiraz or Ispahan, ey were the uce 
of the south. In ro marshy grounds close to 
the Caspian, you find water-melons, scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to those of Calamata in the Morea, which, 
when cut into slices, look like sweet water held i 


in 
nsion by a net-work of fibres, These, with the . 


of Shirwan, and the dates of Irak and Diar- 
bekir, the Parsees prefer to all the fruits of India, 
the anana, the mango, and the because 
they detect in them the flavour their ancient 


.| fatherland. As they eat, they dream of the past, 


when the sword of the Mede was a terror to the 
world—when he disciplined the finest cavalry, and 
erected the finest structures in Asia—when he was 
victorious wherever he marched—and when his sacred 
fire threw its glare on one side over the Nile, on the 
other over the Indus. It may be that Bumsetjee 
Cursetjee, as he prostrates himself before the eternal 
fires of Baku, dreams that days of equal glory may yet 
dawn sees 5) en ee e shall cease to twist 
ropes and build ships for white infidels from the West, 
when he shall be no longer a by-word to the Brahman 
or the Moslemin, but with the sword of victory in one 
hand, and the sacred fire in the other, shall drive the 
believers in the Book out of Iran, and enjoy a flaming 
millennium in the beautiful land which was the birth- 
place and cradle of his race. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE EXHIBITION. 


THE WESTERN ANNEXE AND THE FOREIGN PICTURES. 
THE upper classes are getting indignant that the lower 
do not imitate their exhibitional tastes. It is made 
matter of complaint that the Machinery Annexe, 
whither ‘one really cannot venture on account of 
the noise and the smell, is more popular with the 
multitude than the a Numbers of 
people never move out of this Pandemonium, this 
migrated Manchester. They station themselves oppo- 
site some pet piston or favourite fly-wheel, and watch 
them for hours. The attention with which the elderly 
lady who spins ships’ cables with the unconcerned 
air of a crochet-knitter, is listened to by breathless 
throngs, is inconceivable. A female who can 


on such a specimen of ‘woman’s work’ as that, and ~ 


simultaneously deliver a lecture, seems to me deserving 
of the highest honours of social science ; but I confess, 
after the first five-and-twenty minutes, to getting 
rather wearied of her eloquence. Similarly, the sugar- 
refining process palls upon me, as it seems to do 
on no ioe persons ; the spectators crowd around 
those jars of sweetness as though they were veri- 
table bees. An exhibition of infants could scarcel 

have attracted the ladies more than do Mandslay’s 
working models of steam-ergines. The whirring 
looms that turn out Fustian might have turned out 
cloth of gold, to judge by the admiration of the 
beholders. The Woollen Self-actor advancing its 
long lines of Surat cotton, like horizontal rain, and 
then retiring only to advance again after the manner 
of troops at a review ; the mass of skeins that rise and 
fall in what seem tangled masses, but out of which 
Chaos comes Order, beautified in the shape of Turkey 
carpet ; the waltzing spindles of the -machine ; 
the monster grindstones at their disproportionate task 
of linseed crushing; the magnetic electrical machine, 
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whose brilliancy eye cannot look upon, and whose 
fiery rays remind one of that burning-glass wherewith 
Archimedes burned up fleets :* all these things charm 
the shilling-mind, though they confound and stupify 
the folks at half-a-crown. 

The agriculturists, too, who stray hither by mis- 
take, imagining that it is the other annexe, are greatly 
embarrassed. A machine like a windmill reduced to 
a horizontal position, and twisted as to its arms, 
excites the compassion of a female bystander. 

‘Now what is that, if you please, sir?’ she inquires. 

‘Madam,’ I explain with courtesy, ‘it is a ship’s 
screw.’ 

* No, sir, I do know better than that, returns she, 
reddening ; ‘and you are no gentleman to try and 
deceive ignorant folk. A ship’s crew, as I very well 
know, because our own Jack is a sailor, is a number 
of people, and not a machine at all.’ 

‘o climb up into one of the foreign railway 
carriages, and to conceive one’s self to be a first-class 
passenger on the continent of Europe, is a Pleasure of 
the Imagination indeed ; to baal teeny turned and 
diamonds cut is a ravishing privilege, and the next 
best thing to being a millionaire one’s self ; to bolt the 
lumps of ice gratuitously bestowed by the Refrigera- 
tor’s people, is a sensual gratification of the highest 
class ; but all these things are nothing to the - 
tacle afforded by the Centrifugal Pump. At the first 

of the falling water, a rush is made from every 
side to obtain a place upon the machinery platform, 
which is one of the very worst positions, by the by, a 
visitor can choose. This great revolving sheet is best 
observed from the bench outside its high glass walls ; 
for a minute or two, it presents the appearance of a 
splendid cataract, but the vision is suddenly with- 
wn, and there is Silence and a sort of iron railway 
truck in the place of music and beauty. This inven- 
tion would be invaluable placed at the head of a 
cataract in the Lake District, and cunningly con- 
cealed among rocks and foliage; then, in the dry 
seasons, when any one of oe comes to visit 
the place, the machinery might be set in motion, and 
a water-fall extemporised upon the spot, independent 
of natural supply. 

There are different sets of people at each object of 
interest, whose callings are evidently connected with 
the thing they are looking at, and in spite of all pro- 
hibition, they can scarcely keep their fingers off the 

iliar implements. I observed one individual test- 
ing everything in the Western Annexe by his sense 
of smell, and communicating the result of his investi- 
gations to his wife and family. But however various 
the conduct of the visitors, or whichever offspring of 
science demanded their allegiance, they all in 
je court to the Beer ine. e third-class 
re ve Reseve Fed is full throughout the shilling-days. 

We have merely intimated the principal objects in 
this department which are likely to interest the 

meral s tor; the scientific visitor will of course 

iscover his favourites for himself ; but whoever goes 
through the Western Annexe should do so in the 
—- while he is fresh ; and the holiday-taker is 
‘earnestly advised to avoid any more machinery for 
the rest of the day. There is no sight more pleasant, 
after the ceaseless whir of wheels and spinning- 
jennies, than the contemplation of green fields. I 
ave observed many persons oppressed by the 
machinery department, to flatten their noses inst 
the windows, in order to snatch a view of the “Florti- 
cultural Gardens; but a much less inconvenient 
method of indulging in this feeling is to visit the 
picture-galleries. There are landscapes enough there 
to efface the memory of Cottonopolis itself. 

We would by no means dictate to any person who 
has his own eyes to guide him in this matter what he 
is to admire, and what to avoid. The affectation of 


* This electric light is now in the West Transept. 


the art-critic is contemptible. Why should not 
sentient beings be permitted to entertain their own 
likings in painting and sculpture, without the inter- 
ference of a Ruskin or a Palgrave? Why is John 
Smith to be called a fool because a picture pleases 
him, which does not happen to please one or more 
dilettanti ; or why is he to be accused of blasphemy, 
because he does not like it, and they do? Conceive 
how ridiculous would be the introduction of such 
a system into Literature! Who would have the 
impertinence to publish a volume denouncing every 
man who preferred the works of Dickens to those of 
Thackeray, or vice versd, as an ignorant ass? Or, in 
what public library could such a description of hand- 
book obtain circulation, under sanction of the govern- 
ing committee. My shilling-friends, be not deceived ; 
you are come to the International Exhibition for 
pleasure as well as knowledge ; but if you get into the 
power of the art-critics, they will make you very melan- 
choly. Let me tell you a little tale which has a moral. 
There was once upon a time an English Lord who 
had many fine old pictures; not so bright as the 
colour-prints of the Jilustrated London News indeed, 
and, to say truth; some of them a little faint with 
age : but more admirable—we were told—than any- 
thing which is produced now a days, and such as 
struck the beholder at once, as only the works of the 
ancient masters can. Each effort of these rare artists 
can be recogni you see, as easily as one’s own 
autograph, and ‘this is an original, and this a forgery,’ 
be absolutely determined ; and very fortunately it is 
so, since the British nation occasionally gives twenty 
thousand pounds or so apiece for specimens—sums 
which it is barbarism, indeed, to imagine can be 
better expended. Some of the pictures in this Lord’s 
gallery cost nearly as much as this, being by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Titian, Raphael, and other names that 
we almost grow pale to mention. Now, behold, one 
night these faultless productions were stolen; the 
empty frames gaped horribly at the noble proprietor 
when he arose in the morning, but the priceless 
canvases had all been cut away! More than a year, 
I believe, elapsed before they were recovered ; rescued 
—all but one—from the recesses of a chimney some- 
where in the New Cut, and looking more antiquated 
and genuine (from the soot) than ever. The virtuoso 
who had stolen them had been unable to find 
purchasers, because he could convince nobody of their 
authenticity. Art-critics enough, including the then 
President of the Royal Academy, had cast their 
infallible eyes upon these sacred works, but had 
shaken their heads at them—and a nod from those is 
as good as a wink to the patrons of the fine arts. The 
value of a painting, you perceive, has nothing what- 
ever to do with its obvious merit ; and, ind there 
is no such a thing as obvious merit in the matter ; for 
although a man may appreciate nature at first sight, 
he must be trained to appreciate an imitation of it in 
oils or water-colours; the work that had found a 
urchaser, and which, in the nobleman’s gallery, was 
eld by all who saw it to be priceless, fetched the 
sum of. ten pounds. There is surely comfort in this 
to the uneducated. 
Nearly a hundred years ago, one Oliver Goldsmith, 
a simple person, but with some taste for what is 
really utiful, ventured to express an unfavourable 
opinion of the art-critics. ‘This painter, says a 
connoisseur who is passing judgment at a picture-sale 
(in his Citizen of the World), ‘has had the audacity to 
attempt to painta fly. That a fly, forsooth !”_-The 
fly flew away; "twas a real one. The same author 
had a deaf friend, one Sir Joshua Reynolds, who him- 
self a great painter, did not care to be taught his 
profession by the dilettanti : 


When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 
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In these days, which are not invariably progressive, 
there are Pre-Raphaelites, of which you will see 
specimens in the British Gallery. If intense pains 
appear to you to have been taken in their produc- 
tions, so that every leaf might have been produced 
under the microscope, and if, in addition, the whole 
seems instinct with intention, striking and p ful 
far beyond the common, be well content with your 
judgment; if, on the other hand, the figures appear 
to you to have swallowed pokers, and some of them 
even crooked pokers; if the flowers seem to you to 
have been cut out in iron, and the perspective never 
to have been paralleled except on willow-pattern 
is be equally satistied with your own opinion. 

lutely refuse to be dictated to by Ruskin & Co. 
on the one hand, or by the Royal Academicians upon 
the other. You have paid your shilling (besides a 
penny for your umbrella), and you have a right to 
take your choice. 

Demanding as I do this right of private judgment 
for every man, it would be ludicrous indeed were I 
myself to attempt to speak ex cathedré. I do but 
oe to point out some dozen pictures in the 
oreign collection which the visitor will do well not 
to miss. In the South-west Gallery, which is the 
route he takes from the Western Annexe, there 
is not much worth seeing, a weird and nightmare 
picture, by Dargent (273), being the most strikin 
object. The next room contains the Spanish an 
Italian pictures. The former, reflecting the history 
of a bigoted and semi-civilised race, give rather 
the aspect of a room of horrors to the apartment, 
which, however, does not fill less on that account. 
The loftily-hung Lzecution of Padilla, Bravo, 
and Maldonado (1949) is worth the stiff neck 
that it costs to contemplate it; opposite hangs the 
Taking of Jerusalem (2308), the terror of which is 
equally attractive; on the right of this is an admir- 
able picture by Lodi (2315), /taly Consoling Rome and 
Venice, the contemplation of which can scarcely be 
consolatory to Austrian visitors. Passing to the 
Belgian collection, and keeping to the nght hand 
always, we come at once on The Bad Neighbours (1872), 
a capital portraiture of monkeys in that state of social 
antagonism so familiar to the visitors of the zoological 
gardens. No. 1794 is noticeable not only on account 
of its merits, but because in some copies of the official 
catalogue it is said to be Queen Joanna Uncovering 
the Face of her Dead Husband, and in others Crazy 
Jane ; either description appears to satisfy the spec- 
tators, who, in the latter case, fill up from their 
own imaginations those explanatory details which 
the author has omitted to supply. They do this 
(I am happy to say) aloud, and it is to be observed 
that the picture-gallery is the only place in the 
Exhibition where a disposition to ‘hold forth’ and 
become the centre of an admiring clique is irrepres- 
sible. Where the crowd is so thickly knotted is 
Gallait’s Last Honours paid to Counts Egmont and 
Horn (1797), a painful scene, but excellently por- 
trayed—the gory heads are dead indeed, and that 
lifeless hand lies in sad contrast with the strong and 
vigorous fingers of the bystander at the bed-foot. A 
still more ‘ Sensational’ picture is that of a Martyr in 
the Reign of Diocletian (1843), though it owes its popu- 
larity at least as much to the exciting nature of the 
subject as to its execution. A young martyr (exces- 
sively like the pictures of Jack Shepherd) is discovered 
asleep by the jailer, who rolls bac 
that leads to the crowded Roman amphitheatre, where 
the lions wait to tear the captive’s heart out. A scarcely 
less general favourite, and much more deservedly so, is 
the Close of a Feast—Morning (1502), in the Danish 


collection, in my humble judgment, one of the best | flood. 


pictures in the whole foreign collection. It is worth 


while to bide your time in front of it, succeed to a 
geod place by rotation, and keep it, like a Whig in 
Office. 


A neighbouring example by the same artist 


the massive door 


(Exner) is also particularly good, A Sunday with a 
Grandpapa. A Caudle Meeting (1541), by Mar- 
strand, assists in setting Denmark very high upon 
the foreign list ; the old maid with the dogs, about 
to pay her visit of ceremony, with a proper con- 
erp oe for the occasion that demands it, is as worthy 
of Hogarth as the two preceding pictures are of Wilkie. 
In the German collection, do not permit your- 
selves, my friends, to be persuaded that if you have 
not seen No. 778, you might just as well not have 
come to the Exhibition at From the circum- 
stance of it being only a frame without anything in it, 
it is more than probable that some esthetic person 
may endeavour to disturb you with this remark. 
What has happened to the missing treasure, The 
Death of Leonardo da Vinci, 1 know not ; but it is 
likely some enthusiastic visitor has stabbed it with 
his umbrella, and hence the public are disarmed upon 
entering these sacred precincts. No. 771 is well 
enough in itself, but chiefly admirable for the 
inscrutable nature of its subject. Not above one 
Englishman in a thousand happens to have read 
Schiller, and therefore the title of The Duke of Alba 
and the Countess of Rudolstadt affords but little 
explanation of the matter even when they have it; 
when they have it not, it is generally understood that 
the picture represents the murder of Rizzio. 

‘It is evidently the supper-room at Holyrood,’ 
observed one lady gravely, ‘for I recognise the 
apartment [about 300 feet by 200] most distinctly. 
Observe, too, the Scottish lion on the painted 
windows.’ 

Close to this is an uncatalogued painting by 
Pheebus Lewin, called Rouge et Noir, a striking repre- 
sentation of the frequenters of a German gambling- 
table. A frameless picture, Nero after the Burning of 
Rome (764), is a powerful, though somewhat melo- 
dramatic, performance ; the mixture of cruelty, disgust, 
and effeminacy in the tyrant’s face is forcibly 
rendered. Arab Scouts by Boulanger (216), besides 
being very carefully executed, is one of those paint- 
ings which carry the imagination of the spectator 
at once to the scene portrayed ; we feel as anxious 
as the Arabs to know what is doing in that valley 
from which the smoke is rising. No. 202 is a beauti- 
ful example of flesh contrast (by Calavel) ; but the 
title of the picture should not be read (as it was 
within my hearing) in connection with the purchaser’s 
name, as thus: A Nymph carried away by a Faun, 
His Majesty the Emperor of the French. 

‘ Well, I never,’ exclaimed the old lady to whom 
this information was imparted ; ‘ now, I call that down- 
right shameful.’ 

I have supposed the visitor to approach the foreign 
gallery from its west end, and to ee the southern 
wall throughout ; returning now by the north wall, 
the Sisters of Charity (72), by Madame Annette Browne, 
cannot fail to attract him. The sick boy, and the 
standing figure are as lifelike as are those bullocks 
opposite by Rosa Bonheur (129), that I have hitherto 
forgotten to mention, but which he can see by turning 
his head. The Two Friends (85), slain together on the 
battle-field, is a careful picture characteristically 
French. About this spot, the subjects of the paint- 
ings are particularly dramatic and striking. Mass in 
the Reign of Terror (91), and Madame Mere (92) from 
the same epoch. The Gladiators (122), Ave, Cesar 
Imperator, morituri te salutant, is almost as awful a 
record of imperial Rome as the Vero upon the opposite 
wall. A second Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian 
(110), and much superior to its namesake, is here, by 
Paul Delaroche ; although, why the lady floats (unless 
by a miracle), since she only just been cast into the 
, we cannot tell. ‘ Perhaps it’s her crinoline,’ sug- 
gested a sardonic spectator to his female companion 
who, if petticoats insure buoyancy, would have kept 
her head above water in the Maélstrom. A little pic- 
ture, Good Friday (112), by the iast-named artist, 
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should not be over bye notice at this ; 
it represents St John and another apostle watching 
furtively from an upper window the procession go by 
that bears the Saviour to Calvary. The Magdalen 
lies in agony upon the floor. 

The northern wall of the other foreign courts does 
not contain any very striking pictures. It has, however, 
" many charming ideal faces—such as Taking Toll in 

Zealand, where there are no less than three couple of 
lovers, the like of whom for beauty has never yet 
been seen by any traveller in that country. 

Descriptive writing about a collection of paintings 
must necessarily be dull, although there is no occa- 
sion for it to be dictatorial or pedantic. Havi ous 
a considerable time in the Exhibition galleries, ve 
merely attempted to save the time of those who have 
less of it to To address myself to judges of 

i w be an impertinence ; and indeed to set 
up for an art-critic is one of the last ambitions to 
whic h my mind is likely to succumb. I think I know, 
however, what my fellow-creatures in general are 
likely to admire, and what they would regret to miss ; 
and among the thousands who have yet to pay their 
first visit to Cromwell Road, I do not doubt that there 
are many to whom these unpretending hints will be 
welcome. If, by their means, T shall have saved a single 
fellow-creature from a regular art-guide, I shall not 
have written in vain ; for such a work reminds me of 
nothing so much as of those ragged ciceront who 


in accompanying you to the most exquisite 
spots in Killarney, or the Welsh mountains, to point 
out the beauties which you have eyes to behold for 
aa and to sell their own home-made ginger- 


I will conclude, however, with one piece of advice 
which even the dilettanti will not object to: take the 

ictures in the order I have done, or room by room, 
if you prefer that method ; but do not walk straight 
down the gallery, like Mr Facing-both-ways, with 
an eye both to left and right. This is by some so 
rapidly accomplished, that the same effect must be 
= pag as by those ingenious turning-cards with a 

ird on one side and a cage on the other ; the figures 
get ransposed, and Pope Pius 1X. is represented on 

e astonished retina parting with tears from Delilah, 
and the Divine Dante at A Rat-hunt in Belgium. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SEA-SIDE. 


CHAPTER L 


Tue tide was out, and the star-fish and the jelly-fish 
lay waiting for it, dying passively; while the big 
crabs and the little crabs scuttled off into the puddles 
for an occasional bath, and tried to pinch the fingers 
that meddled with them. You know the scene 
better than I can call it up; the compound word 
sea-side is sufficient. You know the long stretch 
of sand, and the indescribable, fresh, weedy odour 
that blew into your face like the essence of a new 
life that first evening when you ran down to the 
beach, and looked at the waves, and wanted to get 
into them, and, like a naughty child, got your feet 
— for the very pleasure and abandon of the 
thing. 

im of the dark-red chimneys and close-packed 
house-roofs, what do you think of such an atmosphere 
as this? I can transport myself in fancy back to 
broiling Wharfencester, which is my home. So akin 
is sensation to idea, that for a moment I can even 
feel that dense, stifling atmosphere; but the next 
T am lounging on the shingle, with the dash of the 
retreating tide in my ear, and the spray promising 
to sprinkle my face by and by, when it comes back. 
There the shrimpers with their nets, and the 
eockle boys and girls, who tramp off to their fishery, 
trolling out—if your sea-side be on the Welsh coast— 
three-part or four-part songs, whose mellowness 


draws in spite of yourself, to cross puddles, 
pom oll apts anc hy So the ragged singers. You 
know them; and you know, too, the pretty pony- 
carriages up there, whose drivers, seeing with a 
emery eye your newness on that first evening, 
id not demand permission to take you there 
and then into the country, but held their tenders 
of service in abeyance. The yori y you know, 
and the little wiry lady with coal-black eyes, whose 
morals received such a shock when her attend- 
ant imp poked a sharp stick into his animal’s side ; 
and when the band begins its evening performance, 
and the parade is alive with moving figures, you 
know the two very tall young ladies in sailor-hats 
and that si costume, who walk up and down 
with a military stride, and draw upon themselves the 
generic term ‘fast.’ The thousand or two of children, 
all with their wooden spades and buckets, and sand- 
fortifications, you know; and, lastly, the glittering 
rows of white houses, either stretching out horizon- 
tally or in crescent shape, as the case may be; and the 
public library, where all the newest books are 
ept, of course, but no one can ever get them. 

It is just ible that you may also know that very 
morsel of the long white terrace which fell to my lot, 
and which chanced to be at an angle where a street 
broke into the terrace. I might ‘begin to explain 
how it was that I, alone in my glory, came to be in 
lodgings at all, and how my landlady, having once had 
domestic relations with my family, was not a stranger 
to me ; but in the romance that I have to narrate, I 
I am only a looker-on, not an actor, so that my move- 
ments or reasons for them are unimportant. Ought 
I to call it a romance, after all? There was nothing 
strange in it ; it was but a panel from the big picture 
of life, such a one as you yourself might have traced 
out during those months spent at the sea-side—a 
very quiet panel; and I saw it principally through 
the window. 

My room had its bow-window at an a 
looking as if it had tried to face the sea boldly, 
but had turned away, a little scared, to give it a 
sidelong glance instead; and the opposite window 
was, of course, in the same predicament. It was 
towards this opposite window that my eyes turned 
naturally as I entered my room. I looked at it first 
boldly, then furtively and speculatively, half-hidden 
behind the curtain. 

There they were in! Did they never go out, I 
a and what had they come to the sea-side 

or? 

There they were, just as I had left them two hours 
ago; the young widow lying back in her easy-chair, 
with one d resting on its arm, and looking like a 
hand chiseled in marble ; and the still younger girl, 
who could not be her sister, because there was not 
the faintest shadow of likeness between the two. 
The little child, with long golden curls and rosy 
cheeks, was there too, still playing thoughtfully and 
silently with a box of bricks. As I look at the 
bricks and the tiny fingers working with them, the 
band takes up its position on the parade, and there 
comes the first bar or two of the Dixey’s Land Polka. 
Golden-hair drops the bricks, and turns a pleading 
glance towards the young girl, who is stitching away as 
though her life depended on getting a given portion 
done in a given time. I saatitnaheiinees + - we 
out ?’ I read the slight pause of the needle, the 
hesitating look at the invalid in that easy-chair, and 
then the answer. The needle goes on again busily, 
and the child returns to her bricks with a listless 
interest. 

No, there is to be no going out. Why, I wonder? 
If the widow does not care for it, surely she might let 
the child go. I wonder, too, why it is that the child 
turns so naturally to the young girl with its questions 
and wants, why not to the mother? And why is. the 
girl always stitching ?—a small pinafore, a frock, or a 
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pair of tiny gloves. Are those white, marbly fingers 
of the widow’s totally useless, and is this some unfor- 
tunate governess or poor companion who works for 
her? 

But it begins to grow late, and the window is shut, 
and I see the full face of the poor companion as she 
shuts it—not a pale face like the widow’s, but yet 
having no tinge of rose—a face of that dark tint, 
with Lo red lips, which would give one the idea of 
a warmer life than England’s children are wont to 
exhibit ; but I am sure she is English for all that. 
Somehow, the face once seen seems to remain with 
me, and I see it everywhere; and as I begin to 
build theories about it, the Ghost Melody comes steal- 
ing in from the parade, and unlocks the odd corners 
where the puppets of the past lie hid, coming out 
only at the Pidding of a great master-key, to taunt us 
with the scenes in which they played their part, and 
over which time has thrown the pathos of his ghostly 
moonlight. 


CHAPTER IL 


And so my ladies in black are ‘ Mrs Fleetwood, Miss 
Fleetwood, and Miss Rose Fleetwood, Wharfencester.’ 

It is superfluous to tell how I discovered that. 
What did you do when you wanted to find out who 
the lady and gentleman were in the dining-room 
below you, or when you felt curious about your next- 
door neighbours, or the fast young ladies at No. 19? 
Stonecliff—the watering-place I speak of—had a 
Gazette, a Courier, and a Record, each appearing on 
different days of the week, so that the curious 
had every facility for research. 

Miss "Wiecbwesd. then, is a sister-in-law of the 
widow ; and Miss Rose Fleetwood, the golden-hair, is 
the widow’s only child. Of course, that is a specula- 
tion, born of my conviction that the ladies in black 
are not rich—in fact, that they are poor. Little 
things help one to a judgment, and I have seen 
many little things in the room opposite which 
whisper poverty; so that if there had been any 
one to leave the little one with, I think she would 
have been left at home. In the drawing-room 
whose windows are over the one I am watching, 
there is a Lady Scarborough and an Mansuntilt 
Miss Weston ; and they are both handsome and lady- 
like, and have their own footman to wait upon them, 
but I don’t feel half so much interest in their windows 
as I do in the one below. Counting the days over 
this morning, I find I have been here a fortnight, and 
I begin to think that the cobwebs are blowing away 
from my brain, and the irritability from my nerves, 
but I am astonished to discover that the opposite 
window is a serious obstacle to any thought about 
Lower Brook Street, Wharfencester. 

I come down stairs unconscionably early, but yet 
my first glance shews me that window open, the 
vase of flowers on its small table, and the sister-in- 
law, or poor companion, watching intently that part 
of the bow-window which looks straight upon the sea. 
I see her better than ever this fresh early morning, 
in her plain black dress and tiny collar, and wit 
that healthy brightness hanging about her, which I 
can feel, but not describe. A step round the corner, 
and she looks out eagerly. ne | a shrimp-woman, 
who pushes her basket half into the window insinuat- 
ingly. No, that is not what Miss Fleetwood wanted. 

an she be watching for the postman, I wonder. 
Iam anxious for letters myself, and I take out my 
watch. Yes, it is about his time, and there he comes ; 
I see him before she can, and I turn to look at her. 
He passes the window and her eager face without a 
look, but he stops at the door. » * she has her 
letter, and turns away to read it. What is that letter 
about? And what in the world does it matter to 
me? By and by, she comes back, and the golden-hair 
with her, but they do not stay at the window; only, 


I can see that whatever the letter contained it was a 
sunbeam for the sister-in-law. 

Well, I have my own correspondence to read, and 
my breakfast to attend to ; and just as the bearer of 
it is one ing, B beseme crue Ent See te 
lady, Mrs cup heveetl, How stupid! Mrs Toser is 
a anes te ——— a? and basal gg 
tion; i rs) 00 w jitiously, Mrs 
Toser would have talk and calling ¢ = ight have 
let fall some crumbs concerning my ladies in black. 
When I turn to the window ere is the golden- 
hair oscillating between her bricks and a solitaire, 
while her aunt has sat down to the everlasting sew- 
ing. Does she like sewing to that extent, I wonder, 
or is she obliged to do it? As I never see the 
invalid at this early hour, I conclude she takes her 
first meal upstairs. Here my door opens, and some 
one comes to take away the signs of my breakfast. 
I look up, and find that it is again Mrs Toser in per- 
son. She is busy with the tray, but I see her glance 
follow mine across the street. 

‘ Pretty little dear !’ says Mrs Toser, apostrophising 
the golden-hair. 

‘Yes, it is a pretty child.’ 

‘ And as good as gold, bless her! They come from 
Wharfencester, sir, where you live.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs Toser, but Wharfencester is a large 

lace.’ 
, ‘Ah, so it is. They keep a little school some- 
where in the suburbs—that is, the young lady does, 
for the widow, poor thing, is as helpless as the day is 
long ; and as poor, too—more’s the pity.’ 

then her sister-in-law supports her ?’ 

Mrs Toser nodded. 

‘A food sister, isn’t she, sir? And a good aunt 
too. e widow had a whim to come here and try if 
it would do her good. It frets her, you see, to 
be so helpless. They say she has only one lung, and 
has a heart-complaint besides. But, bless you, lots of 
people live with only one lung, and she may linger on 
a = hands for years and years.’ 

ere Mrs Toser walked off with the tray, leaving 
me to ruminate on her marvellous powers of acquir- 
ing information. How in the world was she to know 
that the young lady opposite kept a school in the 
suburbs of Wharfencester ; that the widow had only 
one lung, a heart-disease, and an empty purse? But 
I have , at since ceased to feel anything beyond a 
slight wonder at this sort of knowledge. Go as far 
as you like from home, my friend, and while you 
least suspect it, your antecedents and your future 
prospects are the subject of discussion in the kitchen, 
the servants’ hall, or the landlady’s parlour—be sure 
of that. 

I looked at Miss Fleetwood over her sewing with 
a new interest. So the widow and the child were 
both dependent upon her for their daily bread. I 
understood now the little frown of consideration 
on her forehead, and the look of firmness about the 
lips, which said as plainly as lips could say it with- 
out articulating : ‘Whatever the thing is, I have got 
it to do, and it must be done.’ 

I thought I understood it all, and took in the 
whole position, but there was more yet to be found 
out. Fast as, a week , | should have pronounced 
m acquainted with the drama of Punch and Judy, 
when, in fact, that drama, as performed before my 
window at Stonecliff, is utterly strange to me. Mr 
Punch, I know, and his voice seems little c 
years ; but what has Punch to do with a mo 
a Garibaldi vest? what has he to do with an alligato 
head made of two shoe-brushes, with a red cloth for 
a tongue, which head has a clumsy trick of swallow- 
ing everything that comes in its way? One circum- 
stance only tended to reconcile me to this mournful 
travesty of past greatness; the golden-hair cla 
her hands at it, and laughed. o Punch is about 
to-day, however, no band, scarcely even a barrel- 
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organ; for the bright weather has changed; there 
are mutterings of a coming storm; the spray beats 
angrily against the rocks; and as night draws on, the 
long row of bathing-machines is marched up higher 
on the beach, in preparation for a rough night. 

As the darkness creeps on, I see here and there 
a beacon-light spring up along some distant coast, and 
I wonder where it is, and feel grateful to it, even as 
the sailors were wont to 


Bless the priest of Aberbrothock. 
The next day the sea was a tossing caldron, muddy 


and fierce; the waves rolled over each other like 
tumbling mountains, and the wind whistled and 
raved along the terrace, as though a sudden Novem- 
ber had come upon Stonecliff. I saw enough, in the 
shape of rolling hats and flying cloaks, to keep me 
fast indoors ; and what of the ladies in black? All 
the long morning did the sister-in-law watch that 
window facing the angry sea; I thought she looked 
anxious and careworn, not at all as yesterday’s 
letter had made her look. But the morning passed 
away, and my landlady brought me what she 
was pleased to call some amusing books from 


listlessly. I dare say you know them well—The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, by Bunyan; A Guide to North 
Wales; The Children of the Abbey ; and a wonderfully 
illustrated book about the treasures of the deep. All 
very good, no doubt; but try them on a stormy day 
at the sea-side, when you are confined to a single 
room in a large house, and are disposed to suffer from 
that noxious weed of French growth, which seems to 
have become acclimatised in England so successfully. 
I shut up the books with a yawn, and turned to the 
window again. 

Marvellous! There was the languid widow, cloaked 
and bonneted; the golden-hair had a hat on; and 
Miss Fleetwood was also in a state of preparation to 
go out. Of all the days among the thirteen since 
their arrival, to choose this one! The widow, too, 
with the one lung and the heart-complaint !—was she 

ing to take a walk? and where, in all conscience, 
and why? A sudden fear came over me. Were they 
going away altogether—home? If so,I might just 
as well go myself, for Stonecliff had small attraction 
in such weather. 

I saw no luggage, however; and just then there 
was a little consultation going on, the result of which 
was that the golden-hair, turning her wistful little face 
from one to the other, took off te hat, and sat down 
again resignedly on her footstool. It was judged 
better that she should not tempt the pranks of that 
capricious wind. They were not going home, then. 
A donkey-chair stopped before the door, and presently 
the widow was borne away in it, her sister walking 
by the side. As I watched them, I became aware 
of a white line over the muddy sea, and knew that 
the steam-packet from L—— was in sight. I could 
see also a few le on the beach with telescopes, 
which they could hardly steady, watching the pro- 
gress of that white line with interest. 

Well, I had been indoors all day, and a blow alon 
the shore would not hurt me. If ladies could stan 
it, surely J could, and what was the use of coming to 
the sea-side to sit in the house all day ? 

I went down to the beach, and there I saw the 
donkey-chair and the dark figure beside it. Other 
people, gentlemen, and one or two venturous ladies, 
were standing in the group near the sisters, all 
watching the steamer, and some calculating the 
danger and the chances of safety. One of these 
silently handed me a glass, and through it I had 
a momen glimpse of the steamer as she came 
up on the side of a wave, and then pitched recklessl 
out of sight again. I was quite close to my pm | 
ladies now, and could look at them without fear of 
detection, for they were too much absorbed to notice 


her own private collection. I turned them over | tim 


me. The anxiety was gone from the face of the 
younger sister; her eyes were unusually bright, and 
shone with a wide, open, fixed gaze in the direction 
of the vessel; her nostril was dilated, and her red 
lips were a deeper crimson than usual. Whatever 
cause had brought the two there that evening, she 
was suffering now under great excitement. as it 
admiration or awe, or an agony of dread, calm in its 
very intensity? I could not tell. There was some- 
thing sublime about the face—something that would 
make those who saw it keep silence, in its presence. I 
would have asked my friendly neighbour to lend her 
the glass, but that I was actually afraid of breaking 
the sort of excited trance she seemed to be in. It 
was broken, however, even while I hesitated. Sud- 
denly, the widow, trembling and gasping, seized her 
arm. 

‘Where is it now? I can’t see? If Robert should 
be in it’—— 

Then Miss Fleetwood looked down into her sister- 
in-law’s pale, scared face, and put back the trembling 
hand which was twitching her sleeve; and as she 
signed to the ragged driver, and turned resolutely 
away from the sea, I heard her speak for the first 


e. 
* You ought not to be here. I was wrong to suffer 
it. Let us go.’ 

‘ But, Mary—suppose Robert should be there—you 
would like’ 

‘Robert is there,’ was the quiet answer. ‘ But 
could you or I do anything to save him if he 
were in danger? So long as I know that weather did 
not prevent the packet starting, I know that it would 
not keep him back. We will go home, and wait.’ 

They went away, and I stayed on, watching the 
slow, © sr course of the steamer. Around me 
comment went on, exclamations of fear, then suspense, 
and then relief; but I could hear all the while the 
three words, ‘ Robert is there, and see Mary’s face 
while she uttered them. Who, then, was bert 2 
Both ladies were anxious, if not equally so, concerning 
him; both called him by his Christan name. He 
could not be the widow’s son; was he her brother? 
But if so, why that excitement on Mary’s part? Was 
he her brother, not the widow’s? Somehow, I pre- 
ferred that supposition. Of course, it must be 
so; what other relationship could account for her 
anxiety ? 

A sort of reactionary movement amongst the 
watchers roused me. ‘She'll do now!’ ‘ All right!’ 
were — from lip to lip, and reached my ears 
dully. The packet was safe, then, and Robert with 
it. I walked back up the terrace, thinking about 
him ; I looked out for that side of my opposite 
window which faced the shore. It was wing 
dusk ; but as I battled against the wind, tholding 
my hat on with both hands, I saw against the 
window the dark outline of a figure, and knew that 
Mary was still watching. Now that I had learned 
her name, you see I liked to use it; ‘ Miss Fleet- 
wood’ was long and cumbersome, and Mary is a 
ae among names. I would have liked to say to 

er as I : ‘Be comforted ; Robert is safe!’ I 
wonder how she would have looked if I had done 
such athing. Did she know me at all? Sometimes 
I fancied she must, but that was because I knew her 
so well. I turned into my own room, which 
looked very dull and lonely. Two candles were 
on the table, but I would not have them lighted; I 
took my seat in the window, that I might watch for 
Robert. 

Many people passed down the street, and a s 
drivin | ened po them; at last he Ange 
knew him by his uncertain look at the houses, and 
his ‘ee ye" examine the number on the opposite’ 
door. e had not long to wait there, for Ma 


herself opened it. I saw her by the light of the hall- 
lamp as he entered ; I had one glimpse of his face ; I 


—) 
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saw his two hands clasping hers, and then the door 
was shut. I might go back to my books and my 
solitude if I liked. Could he be her brother, after 
all? 

There was one consolation for me—whoever he 
might be, he would go to an inn certainly, and I 
could trace him to it, and then, through one of the 
three friendly papers, I might discover his name. 
watched his datew for a while, as it passed and 
repassed on the blind, and then I drew my own 
curtains, and went back to John Bunyan and the 
Count de la Motte. 


CHAPTER IIL 


1 sat on one of the parade-seats, looking out upon 
the sea, lazily. 

An almost cloudless blue was above me, and the 
sun, already low, sent a rippling glory across the calm 
water. Little boats were gliding about with a lazy, 
even motion, and yonder, bearing down in the calm 
dignity of conscious power, came the steamer from 

The storm had passed away, and the only traces 
left of it were the huge beds of weed which the sea 
had cast there in its trouble, and which were dotted 
with busy treasure-seekers. Little boys made whips 
of the big fronds, little girls had a plentiful harvest 
of many tinted shells, and children Am larger growth 

assed me from time to time with baskets full of the 

eautiful weeds, whose names I am not scientific 
enough to remember, if I ever knew them. I might 
have searched for weeds too, but the still beauty of 
the evening made me lazy. The quiet water with 
its waving line of light; the hills dim with that faint 
mist which makes one say involuntarily: ‘It is like a 
— ;’ as though one could praise a great original 

y likening it to a copy! 

And besides this but what was it to me— 
I had found out his name, and he was not her 
brother. He, this hero of the steamer, this Robert 
Waterford, was sitting with Mary on a seat about 
three yards from mine; and if his name had been 
shut up in the mouth of the Sphinx, I should 
have known that he was to her more than a brother, 
more than a friend. For once, then, they had 
left the widow alone. Near me, a child with 

olden hair, whom I knew, was playing with an 
inflated ball like a soap-bubble. It was a new 
plaything, and I knew who had given it to her; 
and somehow it rolled to my feet; and I picked 
it up, and held it out, as she stood with one foot 
advanced, looking at it shyly. Then she ran back to 
the two on the seat next to mine, and I heard her 
say something about ‘that old gentleman,’ meaning 
me. 

Golden-hair, there is not a thread of silver in my 
head as yet, neither am I bald, nor do my limbs 
tremble and fail. But you are right in thinking that 
there is a great gulf between you and me, for all that ; 
behind me it lies, but before you. You cannot leap 
over it with a bound; step by step, you must wade 
through ; lightly now, but by and by, it may be, 
wearily. 

I think of you and your mother the widow— 
of Robert Waterford and Mary—and wonder how it 
is to be with you helpless ones when those other two 
set out on their journey of life together. I look from 
— face, Golden-hair, to Mary’s; the expression I 

ve called self-reliant is not there now; like a true 
woman, she is resting a while in the sense of another 

resence, a God-given protector and hélper, as she 

opes, for life. But the firmness of purpose shines 
there still through that happy peace, and she under- 
stands, though Robert may not, that she has still 
something to do, and means to do it. 

So, when the band plays Ah che la Morte, and he 
walks up and down, pleading with her, I see it all, 


as it were in a gleam from the setting sun. So, when 
afterwards I see from my window the two standin 
a moment within the opposite doorway, she a little os | 
but resolute, and he, the pleader, wavering between 
strong love and indignant anger, I know how it is; 
she is not going to leave those helpless waifs alone, 
and give up the charge which, it seems, there is no 
other hand to lay hold upon. 

And he turns away, and leaves her in his anger and 
disappointment, unconscious, perhaps, that she will 
linger in the hall to clear away a tell-tale mist from 
her eyes before she can face the widow. ; 

Is this his last evening, then? I conclude so. But 
he will see her again. I, who judge other men’s 
hearts by my own, know that he could not go away 
to be haunted by the memory of such a parting as 
that. He will find some other argument, perhaps, to 

lead, some compromise to suggest between his own 
impetuosity and that indefinite waiting which seems 
so hopeless And he does come. In the morning, I 
see him there; and the widow has kept golden-hair 
upstairs, that they may be alone. I am not an eaves- 
dropper ; I see them indeed, but I cannot hear their 
words; I do not try, I simply i ine them. This 
is but a renewal of last night’s pleading and last 
night’s disappointment. He was not prepared for 
it, either then or now. How should he be? When 
he came, as he did, the instant his worldly position 
would suffer it, no doubting shadow had crossed the 
sunshine of his ho And in answer to his pleadi 
the faithful hand on which his token of betrothal 
shone, pointed out only a preventing duty, a some- 
thing which had got to be done, and there was no 
other hand to do it! 

This morning, he had something else to say—a 
generous thing, a thing which in its very generosity 
only made firmer the resolve he had chafed at last 
night. And his words must have been some such as 
these: ‘Since this burden has been laid upon you, 
since you have taken it up, and made it your own, 
let us share it. I do not urge you to lay it down, 
only, why bear it alone? Nay, it shall be no burden. 
I am young and strong ; I will care for yours as you 
would for mine, and your home and mine shall be 
theirs too.’ 

Could he expect that she would answer him as she 
did now, with lips that trembled a little perhaps, but 
words that no sinaling could alter ? 

‘Would she consent to bear him down with this 
heavy clog at the very outset of his career? In every 
way, he must see for himself that it was not to be 
thought of. Could she let. the widow so feel her 
helplessness and dependence? Would he suffer her 
in such a case to work as she did now for her sister ? 
And if so; what was to become of her duty to him- 
self? As to its being no burden, had not his own li 
told her exultingly the many plans of economy by 
which he hoped to make home comfortable for her 
until his income should be r? No, they must 
be content to wait, and hope. e widow might 
strong, the little school increase, and means with it.’ 

And then his impatience broke upon her quiet 
speech. 

‘Wait, wait ! so you have told me for—how many 
years is it? Andso I have known it must be until 
now, and I have been patient. But now that affairs 
are prospering with me, and I see no reason for it, to 
hear you say again wait, wait, makes me mad. Say 
at once that you want to be free, that you do not 
care for me.’ 

No answer to that. She knew, as he did, that no 
such thought was in either of their hearts; it had 
been but a venting of his irritation, and he went on 
more quietly : ‘To say wait, when there is no definite 
end to the waiting! Wait, with nothing to look for- 
ward to with.a shadow of certainty! Life itself will 
trickle away drop by drop in such a ghostly waiting 
as that.’ 
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only ask you to be patient. The future is not 

i t what must be done, 
it is hard, as it is—I do not hide that—help me 
it, 


to know ; I see in the 
do not make it harder by reproaches 


me cruelly.’ 

they said that? He was looking at 
his watch now, and standing up ready to go away. 
For anything I know, his bitter sense of disappoint- 
ment and hope deferred came between them at the 
last, for in the street he hesitated, glanced at the 
window, and went back into the house for a moment, 
and then he was gone in reality. 

I wanted no aid from Mrs Toser now, I was too 
sure that I had read it all correctly, to need confir- 
mation. 

Presently there was the widow back in in her 

-chair, but with a troubled face, and her sister- 
in-law stood behind the chair leaning on it. This did 
pan + en J the invalid, and I saw her quick gesture 
away out of my sight, Mary; you are 
from me that something troubles you. 


- | know the 


ook ; and now she too is pleading for Robert. 

ow it by the expression of Mary’s face, and b 

ae eee —_ a ey 
er! starts Utopian plans for her- 
self and the Golden-hair, plans which might raise a 
i any other time, but which, springing as they 
now, from the conviction that the best years of 
ay life are being sacrificed, and a flash of mournful 
hope that health and exertion may yet be possible to 
her, draw down only the gravest we . And I 
can almost hear the three words wi which Mary 
responds, settling the question for the present at least : 

* Robert is gone !’ 

Then there is a short silence, which the widow 
breaks at last : ‘ And we two have come between you 
like a blight. And the blight may last for years ; 
God only knows! O Mary, if there were in the 
world any work to be done which I could do, and set 
you free, I would prove what now seems but an idle 
acknowledgment of my debt to you—at least you 
believe that. The weight of my infirmity is no 
fancied weight. You do believe that, Mary ? 

* Self-tormentor! Who should know it, if I do not ?’ 

It is Mary’s turn to speak now, and I see under 
her words the sad face of the widow grow calmer, and 
a half smile creep over it. By and by, the Golden-hair 
comes up to the window, that speech of ’s is 
finished with one arm round her niece; and I say 
to myself, as we vain, inconsiderate mortals are wont 
to say: ‘I would I were a fairy for your sake.’ 

She has put away this morning’s interview with its 
bitterness and its troubled ending, that she may com- 
fort the widow, whose lot seems to her so much er 
than her own. And the sun shines, and the Golden- 
hair looks out wistfully, pointing to the blue sky, and 
this time her wish is gratified. 

When they are gone, as I look at the faded flowers 
in that vase, and see that the window is left open, I 
am seized with a sudden desire. It takes me just ten 
minutes to gratify it; at the end of that time I am 
passing close to the window which has been my 
study so long ; as I pass, I slip something in ; and the 
next -by may, if he chooses, see in the scarlet 
and gold blossoms, and green leaves lying on the 
a nursery gardener’s idea of floral arrangement. 

now I must watch for her return. 

I see them all three enter the house together, but 
she goes into that room alone. Will she see them? 
No, she goes straight up to the window facing the 
sea ing alone, she may dare to let a strange 
puns touch her face as she stands there. 
Something causes her to turn round suddenly, and 


she sees them. I like to see her movement of sur- 
prise, to watch the look of bewilderment with which 
she picks up my flowers and examines them. 

en—did it not serve me right ?—the bright red 
mounts up to her cheeks, the smile to her lips, which 
pass over the flowers lightly. 

Of course I understand it: she thinks they are 
Robert’s flowers ; she thinks he left them there this 
morning, fo ing in his trouble to give them to her. 
Well, what fate could I wish for my gift ? 

A few days more, and there are signs of de 
in that opposite room ; and my holiday, too, is 
to its close. 

Is my romance over? Is the commonplace of Lower 
Brook Street pushing its dusky head into the little 
world of m fife again? Is that great Tom of the 
factory ing out in the distance, and do I hear 
faintly y the busy hum of the human hive in 
Wharfencester? I have seen Mary watch once more 
for the postman, and smile over her letter; I do not 
wonder now who sends it. Soon the sorrowful plead- 
ing and disappointment of the present will lose its 
sting, and she will settle down mto a calm waiting 
—a waiting for years, it may be; and shall I never 
uel? This is my last evening at Stone- 
cliff, as I think it is theirs also. To-morrow is full 
of possibilities. We may meet at the station; the 
same train, and even the same carri may open 
its mouth for us, but I shall be no nearer the sequel 
for that. 

I have looked at the beacon-lights over the sea, 
and the shrimpers have passed by with their nets, 
noisily. In the opposite window, there is the pale 
face which first struck me, and the night gathers 
down over it. All at once, I see the invalid start up 
in her chair, as though stung by a sudden pain, or 
painful thought; but I have seen the same move- 
ment before, and even while I look, it is over; she 
turns to look out, and her white hand draws down 
the blind. Then I, too, shut out the twilight, and 
feel as if I had said good-bye. 

The night creeps on slowly, but I am busy— 
busy over neglected work, which I have begun now, 
at the eleventh hour, knowing that I cannot finish it. 
A clock strikes, and I count—ten strokes only. But 
I am tired, and shall give it up. Once more I pull 
aside the blind, and peep out; 1 do not drop it again 
at once, as I meant to do. The quiet in that opposite 
room is strangely disturbed; I hear a bell ring, a 
sharp, —— peal, as though the hand of terror 
had touched it. I see shadows moving to and fro 
hurriedly ; they group about the window where the 
easy-chair is wont to be; they see-saw on the blind, 
as though bending down over something ; presently, 
it seems to me that they are raising up some prostrate 
figure, as though to carry it, and then they go away, 
and I see them no more. A little while Teer I 
watch, thinking and conjecturing, and then I, too, go 
away to sleep; and my dreams are hideous, full of 
fantastic absurdities, which make me welcome gladly 
the morning light, as another day breaks upon 
Stonecliff. 

I x down stairs, and look out as usual; but the 
blind is still down over the opposite window, and I 
feel uneasy, I scarcely know why. Do you know 
what it all meant? A mighty hand had settled the 
boundaries of that indefinite waiting. No blight fell 
any longer between those two who parted almost 
without hope, unless it were the life of a little child. 
The widow was dead. If I might have seen the 
dauntiless little sister once again, to know that she 
was still undismayed, though sorrowful. But my 
time was gone, and I could not linger. No face 
peered out of the window as I up the street ; 
nothing was there but the dull white blind, looking 
like the closed lids of the dead; and a band on the 
parade struck up the Wedding March close to the 
chamber of death, as I lost sight of the sea, and 


wing 
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turned my face in earnest towards the red chimneys 
and work. 

Shall I tell the end? Did I not find out the little 
school in the suburbs? Would not you have found 
it out? Would you not have searched the Wharfen- 
cester Directory, and the list of ladies’ seminaries? 
supposing such publications to exist. I found a little 
house in the east suburb, where houses in general 
draw back aristocratically from the street, and plume 
themselves on being in the country, on the strength 
of a few limes stunted and dusty; and I saw at a 
window a child with golden hair; a well-known face 
was beside the golden hair when I first saw the 
window, but it disappeared quickly.. After I had 
seen that, I went ce contentedly to my town 
dwelling. And one day, sitting at my desk with a 
newspaper in my hand, there came before me suddenly 
a long stretch of sand, dotted with moving figures, 
distant misty hills, and a red sun gilding the waters; 
almost the sea-side odour itself was wafted to me, 
and the sound of breaking waves. And this was the 


paragraph which had called up that far-away scene 
again for me in smoky Wharfencester : 

‘20th inst., at St Mark’s, by the Rev. Martin 
Thorpe, Robert Waterford, Esq., of Liverpool, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Fleetwood.’ 


SAVINGS-BANKS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 


THE appearance of the first Report has suggested 
the propriety of some account of the plan and work- 
ing of Post-office Savings-banks. The sufferings of 
the Lancashire operatives shew the great necessity 
there exists for urging upon our working population 
especially the formation of provident habits, and how 
the majority of the working-classes of Lancashire 
prepared themselves for the crisis which has now 
overtaken them, may well form the text for a lesson 
to be taught to all who are involved in the uncertain- 
ties of artisan-life throughout the country. The sums 
laid by in the old class of savings-banks, the 
amounts invested in building and co-operative socie- 
ties in the manufacturing districts alone, if they had 
been told up in the aggregate, would have astonished 
all, but by this time, doubtless, the whole or the greater 
part of these accumulated savings will have gone to 
stem the tide of present suffering, and keep the wolf 
outside the door. How much sooner the crisis would 
have been reached, and the sad changes of want and 

i rung on the public ear, had the Lancashire 
operative been less independent and less thoughtful, 
none can tell; but to provide as far as possible against 
such exigencies as that from which he is now suffer- 
ing, will be regarded by him henceforth as one of his 
first and most pressing duties. 

The workman has now an aid to prudence in the 
shape of a receptacle for his surplus funds. The 
machinery of the post-office savings-banks is so 
simple, and yet so accessible, that he wants nothing 
but the will to do that which his every-day experience 
and observation prove to him is so necessary should 
be done; and let him remember, that any working- 
man in full work may so apportion his expenditure as 
to spend less than he has or can earn. 

e idea of savings-banks for the industrial classes 
was first started at the commencement of the present 
century. They are said to owe their origin to the 
Rev. Joseph Smith of Wendover, who in 1799 circu- 
lated proposals among his poorer parishioners to 
receive any of their spare sums during the summer, 
and return the amounts at the Christmas following. 
To the original, Mr Smith proposed to add one-third 
of the whole amount, as a reward for the forethought 
of the depositor. This rate of interest, ruinous to the 

rojector, proves that the transactions must have 
of small extent, and the work one of charity 


throughout. The first bondé- savings-bank 
pores at Tottenham, pee bo in 1 


per cent. interest was allowed from the first.. In 1817, 
the banks in England and Wales had increased to the 
number of seventy-four. During that year, acts of 
parliament were passed offering every enco ent 
to these institutions, and making arrangements to take 
all moneys deposited, and place them in the public 
funds. From 1804 to 1861, the savings-banks of the 
United Kingdom increased to 638. 

Savings-banks in connection with the post-offices 
of the country were first established on the 16th of 
September 1861. A limited number were first organ- 
ised, and in places where no accommodation of the 
sort had ever been afforded. The extension of the 
scheme to Ireland and Scotland was effected respec- 
tively on the 3d and 17th of February of the present 
year. It is in contemplation to start a bank at each 
of the two thousand seven hundred money-order 
offices of the United Kingdom. Already, though 
their adoption has been partial, and the community 
has scarcely yet had time to appreciate the advantage 
of the measure, the have proved a complete 
success, and far exceeded the expectations of the 
most sanguine concerning them. The first parlia- 
mentary return, extending over a period of six 
months, has lately been issued. The total number 
of depositors up to March last in the banks already 
opened was 91,965; the amount deposited being 
L.735,253, 16s. 4d., or nearly three-quarters of a 
million sterling. The withdrawals have been 9771; 
the amount withdrawn being L.40,650. Three thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-four transfers have 
been made from the ordinary savings-bank to those 
in connection with the t-office, the amount carried 
over in these transfers being the extraordinary large 
sum of L.139,171, 4s. 9d. ; and it is singular that only 
one transfer has been made from the post-office to 
the old class of savings-banks, the amount in this case 
being L.56! The most gratifying fact, however, is, 
that the post-office banks shew a much larger propor- 
tion of small depositors than the old savings-banks 
have been able to attract; the average amount of a 
deposit being L.3, 12s. 8d. in the new, against 
L.4, 18s. 1d. in the old class of banks. 

A reference to the various deficiencies of the old 
banks for savings, and the steps which led to those 
now under consideration, will not be out of place here. 
We have said that in the early part of the century 
successive governments offered every inducement and 
facility to the savings-bank scheme. Such encourage- 
ment was n to their success. When first 
started, government granted to the trustees interest 
at the rate of 44 per cent. This rate, reduced to L.4 
as the banks became more established, now stands at 
L.3, 5s. per cent. Of this sum, depositors ‘receive 
3 per cent.—the difference paying the expenses of 
management. The encouragement which the legis- 
lature has given to the savings-banks of the country 
since their commencement, entailed a loss of 
about four and a half millions sterling on the public 
exchequer. From 1817 to 1841, a loss of nearly two 
millions sterling had been incurred by reason of the 
rate of interest which was allowed by government 
being greater than that yielded by the securities in 
which the deposits had been invested. 

Savings-banks have suffered most severely from 
frauds in the management ; and the feeling of inse- 
curity which these frauds have engendered from 
time to time, has gone far to mar their usefulness. 
Government is only responsible to the trustees for 
the amounts pros placed in its hands, The law, 
previous to 1844, gave the depositor a remedy against 
the trustees in case of wilful neglect or default. 
In 1844, the legislature thought right to make 
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a& most important change in the law, by which 
trustees of savings-banks were released from all 
liability, except where it was voluntarily assumed. 
It remains a most significant fact, that all the great 
frauds with this class of banks have occurred since 
that date. We have, indeed, only the influential 
gentlemen, who, as a rule, take upon themselves the 
management of savings-banks, to thank that such 
eases have been so rare as they have. The known 
frauds in savings-banks are calculated to have 
swallowed up a quarter of a million of hard-earned 
money. The fraud in the Cuffe Street bank, in 
Dublin, amounted to L.56,000; the Tralee bank 
stopped payment in 1848 with liabilities to depos- 
itors to the extent of L.36,768, and only L.1660 
of available assets; in the same year, the Kiheney 
savings-bank stopped with liabilities of L.36,000, 
and assets of only half that amount. About the same 
time, the Rochdale bank frauds became known, and 
losses to the extent of L.40,000 were the result. 

There can be no doubt that the state of the law is 
still most anomalous, and that the great majority of 
the people of this country are under the impression 
that there is government security for each deposit in 
every savings-bank. Year by year, changes have been 
pro in the legislature for giving more security 
to depositors, but the body of managers have hitherto 
been successful in their opposition. The bill this 
year has again (May 1862) been withdrawn, at the 
instance of managers, who propose to frame a bill 
next session which shall meet all requirements. 
Whilst legislation is thus deferred, the risks to 
the provident poor still continue. In the report of 
a government commission appointed during one of 
these annual discussions ‘on the savings of the 
middle and working classes, several well-known 
authorities in such matters, such as Mr J. Stuart 
Mill, and Mr Bellenden Kerr, expressed decided 
opinions of the insecurity of savings-bank deposits. 

r J. Malcolm Ludlow spoke to the feeling of the 
working-classes themselves: ‘I should say the great 
reason why the working-classes turn away from 
savings-banks is the feeling of insecurity so largely 
prevailing amongst them.’ 

Mr J. 8. Mill, when asked for any suggestion on 
the subject, said : ‘I think it would be very useful to 
— some scheme to make the nation responsible 
or all amounts deposited. Certainly the general 
opinion among the depositors is, that the nation is 
responsible ; they are not aware that they have only 
the responsibility of the trustees to rely upon.’ 

year the number of savings-banks on the old 
plan was 638. When it is remembered how unequally 
the country was supplied with them—there being no 
less than fourteen counties in the United Kingdom 
without a savings-bank at all—and how unsatisfactory 
the state of the law concerning them, there can be no 
wonder that public attention was called to the subject 
from time to time. So early as 1807, Mr Whitbread 
introduced a bill into parliament to make the money- 
order office at the post-office available for collecting 
sums from all parts of the country, and transmit- 
ting them to a central bank which should be estab- 
lished in London. At that time, the money-order 
department of the post-office had not arrived at the 
state of efficiency to which it subsequently attained, 
and the bill was withdrawn. Other pro shared 
the same fate, till, in 1860, Mr Sykes of Hudders- 
field, engaged in the savings-bank of that town, 
addressed Mr Gladstone on the deficiencies of the 
existing system. ae his practical acquaintance 
with the old plan of working, he was able to demon- 
strate that increased facilities for depositing at any 
time, and almost at any place, were great desiderata 
amongst the poorer classes. The same facilities were 
necessary for withdrawing deposits. Mr Sykes pro- 
posed that a bank for savings should be o ned at 
every money-order office in the kingdom; that each 


postmaster should be authorised to receive deposits ; 
and that all the offices should have immediate 
connection with a central bank in London. The 
agar rinciple of this scheme was at once seen to 
useful and practicable, though, again, the mode of 
working was evidently unsatisfactory. Mr Sykes, for 
instance, proposed that all payments and withdrawals 
should be severally effected by means of money-orders 
to be drawn for each separate undertaking. Any one 
at all acquainted with the machinery of the money- 
order office, was aware that this would, of necessity, 
be a slow and complex, as well as expensive plan. 
Mr Sykes’s idea was that no deposit should be less 
in amount than twenty shillings. This arrangement, 
again, would have gone far to negative the merits 
of the whole plan, and especially to interfere with 
its usefulness amongst the classes which the measure 
was really intended to benefit. For a few months, 
this scheme, like those preceding it, exhibited signs 
of suspended animation, when it was referred to 
the practical officers of the revenue department of 
the post-office, and by them resolved into the simple 
and comprehensive measure which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed in 1861, and which was the 
crownin ‘effort of the legislative session of last year. 

This ‘ill, entitled ‘An act to grant additional 
facilities for depositing small savings at interest with 
the security of government for the due repayment | 
thereof,’ became law on the 17th of May 1861. 

The modus operandi of this scheme is as simple as__ || 
it is satisfactory. On making the first deposit under 
the new arrangements, an account-book is presented 
to the depositor, in which are entered his name, 
address, and occupation. All the necessary printed 
regulations are given in this book. The amount 
of each deposit is inserted by the postmaster, and an 
impression of the dated stamp of the post-office 
is placed opposite the entry, thus making each 
transaction strictly official. At the close of each 
day’s business, the postmaster must furnish to the 
postmaster-general in London a full account of all the 
deposits that have been made in his office. By return 
of post an acknowledgment will be received by each 
depositor in the shape of a separate letter from the 
head-office, the postmaster-general thus becoming 
responsible for the amount. If such a letter does not 
arrive within ten days from the date of the deposit, 
an inquiry is instituted, and the error rectified. An 
arrangement like the foregoing shews the boundless 
resources which the government possesses in its post- 
office: the acknowledgment of every separate trans- 
action in each of the money-order offices of the three 
kingdoms, which in any private undertaking would 
be an herculean labour, involving an enormous outla 
in postage alone, is here accomplished with marvel- 
lous ease; and the whole mass of extra communica- 
tions make but an imperceptible ripple on the stream 
of the nation’s letters flowing nightly from St Martin’s 
le Grand. 

When a depositor wishes to withdraw any of his 
money, he has only to apply to the nearest post-office 
for the necessary printed form, and to fill it up, 
stating his name and address, where his money is 
deposited, the amount he wishes to withdraw, and the 
?_ where he wishes it paid, and by return of post 

e will receive a warrant, in which the postmaster 
named is authorised to pay the amount — for. 
In this respect post-office savings-banks offer pecu- 
liar advantages. A depositor, for instance, visiting 
the Exhibition at Brompton this year, having—as he 
may easily do in London—run short of ready money, 
may, with a little timely notice to the authorities 
in ) AB a draw out, in any of the hundred new 
banks in the metropolis, from his amount at home 
sufficient for his needs. Another person leaving one 
town for another, may, without any expense, and 
no more trouble than a simple notice, have his account 
transferred to his future home, and continue it there 
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under precisely similar circumstances as those to which 
he has been accustomed. Transfers of accounts from 
friendly societies, penny-banks, and the ordinary 
savings-banks, are easily and safely managed. 

In the order of advantages which post-office 
savings-banks offer the depositor, we would rank 
next to their unquestionable security, their peculiar 
convenience for deposit and withdrawal. Twelve 
months ago, a person might be the length of an 
English county distant from a bank for savin 
Under the present arrangement, few persons will 
a dozen miles distant from a money-order office, whilst 
nine-tenths of the entire community will find the 
necessary accommodation at their very doors. It is 

TO to establish about three thousand such banks 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. As new centres 
of population are formed, or as hamlets rise into 
flourishing villages, and the want of an office for 
‘atiapenion becomes felt, the requirement will con- 
tinue to be met, with the addition in each case of 
@ companion savings-bank. Again, the expenses of 
management—amounting to a shilling in the old 
banks for each transaction, against something like 
half that amount in the new—will not allow of the 
ordinary banks being opened but at a few stated 
aa ge during the week. The post-office savings- 

ank, attached as it is to the post-office money- 
order office, is open to the public full eight hours of 
every working-day. 

Sums not Law one shilling, and amounts not 
exceeding thirty pounds in any one year, may be 
deposited in these banks ; depositors will not be 
put to any expense for books, postage, &c., and the 
rate of interest to be allowed will be 2} per cent.—a 
sum which, though not large, is all which it is found 
the government can pay without loss. It is not 
thought that this low rate of interest will deter the 
classes most sought after from investing in these 
banks. The poorer classes, as a rule, regard the 
question of a safe investment as a more important 
one than that of profits, and wisely think far more of 
their earnings being safe, than of their receiving great 
returns for them. 

This scheme, last and best of all, must help to 
foster independent habits among the working popu- 
lation. Their dealings with the post-office banks are 
pure matters of business, and no obligation of any 
sort is either given or received. The existing banks, 
on the other hand, partake largely of the nature of a 
charity. Another objection frequently urged against 
savings-banks with much bitterness, is that many 
great employers of labour are on the directorate of 
these institutions, and that, consequently, they are 
able to exercise an oversight over their characters and 
savings, not always used for the best of p 
In the committee of inquiry to which we bins sees 
alluded, cases—designated ‘ rare,’ we are glad to add 
—were adduced, from which it appeared that provi- 
dent workmen’s wages had been reduced by their 
employers, upon the ground of their being already 
well enough off. Nosuch considerations, however, can 
affect the new banks: postmasters are forbidden to 
divulge the names of any depositor, or any of the 
— which he or she may have placed in his 
hands. 


THE MODERN PROPHETS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the suspicious suggestiveness of 
the above title, there is no intention on the part of the 
writer of this paper to deceive his reader. Let it be 
stated, therefore, at the beginning, lest any individual 
should be attracted to these pages by the hope of 
getting early and exclusive information respecting the 
End of the World and the commencement of the 
Millennium, that he will meet therein with nothing of 
the sort. The fullest particulars respecting those 
impending events may be easily procured elsewhere. 


‘There are some of us,’ writes a quaint Scottish divine, 
‘who seem to be curiously particular concerning the 
precise date at which all methods of computation 
must needs cease, and who issue volume after volume, 
first to determine, and then to prorogue the existence 
of this earthly ball on which we live. But although 
nothing can exceed the precision and positiveness of 
their own published convictions, it is remarkable, 
however brief the period they may have appointed for 
the continuance of this terrestrial state of affairs, 
that these spiritual Cassandras do not neglect to take 
the same precautions with regard to the duration of 
the copyright of their works as would occur to the 
merest sceptic ; they oy up for themselves gold 
and silver plate for the Day of Fire; and educate 
their daughters in such a manner as can be only 
useful to them in case they reach a marriageable 
age. For further information concerning this species 
of Modern Prophet, however, we refer inquirin; 
friends to the remainder of the sermon from whic 
the above is an extract, and proceed at once to that 
particular genus with which we have to do. 

The Prophets of whom we speak do not concern 
themselves with the Religious, or even the Respectable 
Public, but confine their vaticinations wholly to the 
racing world—to the Fast and the Loose. ere are 
the greater and the lesser Prophets. The former 
will not open their oracular mouths until a certain 
sum (generally in postage-stamps) has crossed their 
palms: the latter divulge coming events gratuit- 
ously by advertising in the newspapers, and rel; 
upon the honour of those who have profited by their 
advice for remuneration. If they are wrong, there 
is no great harm done; if they are right, there 
are doubtless not a few who are grateful enou 
to send them a pound or two. 8. G. O. of the 
Times has already chronicled his experience of the 
open-handed liberality of the turf-people, of their 
willingness, in the hour of success, to part with 
that which has been so lightly gotten; but besides 
this, there is a certain superstitious feeling among 
betting-men, which prompts them to make others share 
in their good-fortune. These modern heathens, after 
winning a few hundreds, will often chuck a sovereign 
to a beggar, with the idea of appeasing the deities ; for 
they are aware of having committed ‘many impieties, 
= (unlike some Lge are conscious of not 

eserving such -luck. They are not regular sub- 
scribers to pens clothing-clubs, soup-clubs, or 
other charitable institutions, being not seldom perhaps 
in want of those necessaries even for themselves ; but 
‘having put the pot on’ to some pu on an unex- 
pected winner—on a Beadsman or a Kettledrum—the 
overflow, like oil-wells, with irrepressible, thoug 
random, generosity.* If the stream has any direction 
at all, it is only reasonable that it should flow 
towards the Pro het through whose inspiration they 
may have been thus enriched. ° 

ictions are made in the sporting papers con- 
cerning most races about which there is likely to be 
betting, and the Prophets may be consulted by letter 
concerning all. But the Derby is the great event 
which peculiarly agitates the Delphic crew, and 
whereupon they are prepared to stake their reputa- 
tions. Being but mortal men, the Seers of established 
fame are governed by the state of the market, and 
ick their future winner out of the leading favourites ; 
ut if a ‘rank outsider’—a horse against which 
almost any odds are laid—does happen to win, the 
fortune of the happy vaticinator is made ; albeit he 
may be probably even more astonished at the success 
of his prognostication than his disciples. 
The following, taken from one of the sporting papers 


*It is probable that if charitable societies were to put up receiv- 
ing-boxes at the grand stands of our principal race-courses, 
much money that would otherwise be squandered would acerue 
to them. 
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of May 3lst (four days before the Derby was run), is 
ould-be example of this kind. 


‘EXTRAORDINARY PREDICTION FOR 
THE DERBY. 


“ There is a tide in the 


ACE OF CLUBS 
to win the Derby of 1862, and 
ARGONAUT 
Sor a place, and they are made men. 
Berrine at THE Present Time oF Writino. 
1000 t 6 agst Ace of Clubs. | 50 to 1 agst Argonaut. 


‘ There is, therefore, much scope for action, and I hope 
all will profit by immediately going in for 


right on 

‘ednesday next, set me down as A CLAIRVOYANT.’ 
Bag ncney! te | neither Ace of Clubs 
Argonaut ever emerged from the extreme ‘ tail- 
end’ of the ruck of horses in the race. If either had 


rae as is occupied salty the the “joined. 
‘Tae Oaks.*—Neither Hurricane nor Bertha, I 


‘Tue Derby. —I shall win it! 00 enith The Marquis, 
and Hersert Kine has said so all through the winter, 
and challenges a denial of this statement!! H. K. 


believes that there is only one horse in the race capable of 


effecting the defeat » * The Marquis, and that is Buck- 
stone. The Oaks will be carried off by an outsider, and 
you can have my latest, and not to be despised, tip with- 
out any fee, for both the great events, by sending a supply | * 
of stamped addressed en and promising @ present 
rom your winnings, to me at, de.’ 

Neither of these utlemen, as it appears, is in a 
ee sufficiently established to demand payment 
veforehand ; but Prophet Jones is more discreet in 
his proceedings than Prophet King. 
manet is a proverb that evidently occurs to him, 
whereas his unhappy brother perhaps never learned 
Latin. H.K. has publicly pinned faith upon a 
horse that did not turn out to be the winner—has 
challenged a denial of a statement which even persons 
that are not prophets are now prepared to contradict 
—whereas, if Prophet Jones has failed, it is only his 
actual correspondents who are aware of that mis- 
adventure, 


* The genuine advertisements are extracted, but the names are 
—_ to save the feelings of the soothsayers whose auguries 


Litera scripta apec 


‘Tae Four-tx-Hanp’s Secret of WINNING on the 


years, and drove his carriage-and., four. 
to Ricnarp Sty ss, éc.’ 

Prophet i. is a little pom on in his promises to 

the faithful; but from his advertisement in the same 


His style 5 F- 

— ve ly 0 
‘ oem ! apace ! Caracracus !|—Carac- 

tacus won the Derby by the 

wonderful! Olive Branch! Oaks 

ents how 

new 


Olive Branch. 
Prophet Jones, on the other hand, abstains, with 
characteristic pee. from any reference to the 


vanic, reminding 


-y and 
Jingle in the 


that of Mr 


, ae. How strange, C 


immutable eye is turned away 
from the downs of een he of Ascot. 

‘ Ascot StakE.—One horse only. Splendid odds now 

—hkept expressly—will win hands down! Write at 

inea for actual win only. Send 

r James Jonzs, éc.—P. S. Cup 


, too, is unabashed by his slight mis- 


Prophet Kin 
"Marquis was not first, he ought to 


calculation. 
have been. 
‘ALL THROUGH the WINTER, when the horse was at 
20 to 1 2 a and 5 to 1 for a place, Herbert King 
urged his subscribers to back The Marquis and nothing 
else for the Derby. ig ox ago, H. K. said: 
“Couple Buckstone with The Marquis, and back him 
Sor a place, to save your money.” 

As it was, oe py was only beaten by a neck, 
which, to a loser of a eS © ae sprit, should surely be 
a mitigating circumstan 

Here is a Prophet in a ® phreney, a Diviner literally 
enthusiastic— possessed by the god. 

‘Tue Extporapo.—Sent free, my outsider for the 
Derby, the best thing I have known since Voltigeur’s 
year. Those who do not send to me over this, both old 
Sriends and new ones, will ever regret it. I never was 
80 sanguine, This is the week to have a fiver on. Last 
week, at York and Salisbury, money realised 80 to 1, 
and was sent to all in full on the 2Ath ; and this week 
each of my selections has won at Bath. This 
Sor itself. A fortune will be realised over the 
meeting. Letters, as usual, to JoHN Bark, é&c.’ 

We are afraid that Eldorado’s advice did not 
realise many fortunes upon the Epsom meeting, for 
there is no reference whatever to that event in the 
paper of the su week, and our Prophets are 

an a to remind the public when 

ve predicted aright. 

e will say nothing of ‘ Muggin’s Dog,’ who fore- 
told that ‘Argonort and Buckstun’ woul "be the first 
and second, and added, ‘an if hee’s fit an well on thee 
day, guvnur, av a little on Maleck ;’ because he is 
essentially a vulgar seer. Let us rather give a 

imen of one who—to judge by the length of 
his advertisement—must ae tee first - class 
Prophet. 


‘B. Riptey’s TrruMPHANT VicToRY AT YORK. 
* Great Ni orthern Handicap, - Ivanhoff. 

‘ B. Ridley again victorious at York, winning od 
only race he advised upon for this meeting with his 
especial choice—Ivanhoff. This, with his other well- 
known glorious victories this season, shews Ridley to be 
in his old “form,” and requires no comment. B. R. 
would im on all who want to make money on the 
turf the necessity of having sound and reliable 
information, for it may be truly asserted that without 
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ee ea l adviser, who 

is in a position to quickly learn the r of trials when 
horses are intended, and when the money is going 
aaa ts eeu eouiaion stake. And 
now, with respect to the De , he begs to state there 


is not the slightest change in opinion. Remember, 
B. R. never lost this important and exciting race, having 
positively selected the winner of the Derby for the last 
nine years in succession, The following were B. Ridley’s 
bonf fide selections : 


THE DERBY. 
West Australian, - 1853, won. 
Andover (sent out at 33 ‘to D, - - 1854, won. 
Wild Dayrell, - 1855, won. 
Ellington ag at 50 to I) - - 1856, won. 
Blink Bonn - 1857, won. 
Beadsman (pont at 40 to 1), - - 1858, won. 
Musjid, - - . 1859, won. 
Thormanby, - - 1860, won. 
Kettledrum (sent at 33 to ?), - 1861, won. 
‘For the many other “hits” he has made he begs to 
p wg pf BAe - a a oe 


race, 13 stamps. ‘Ad ress, dc.’ 

‘ N.B.—Subscribers and friends, ee my 
advice, and you may all realise a ca We 
shall win the Derby and Oaks in a canter. “B. Ridley 
begs respectfully to inform the sporting public that he 
will issue advice on no other races than the Derby and 
Oaks, until the close of the Epsom Meeting, his attention 
being at present solely directed to these important and 
near approaching events.’ 


In another advertisement, this accomplished gentle- 
man declares against the favourite in these audacious 
words : ‘ Never mind the betting : — me, and fear 
not. If The Marquis wins the Derby, I will be bound 
to eat him.” The ogg — set oy ont are 
really exceedingly specious. ey are to en, 
indeed, as literal truth, they pony far short of 
miraculous. He has prophesied (he says) the result 
of no less than nine Derbies in succession ; and four of 
these when the event was contrary to the opinion of 
almost everybody but himself. A Predictor such as 
this, thought we, is soy one to be consulted on 
other emergencies. he not give the world a 
hint how long the American civil war is to last? 
Could he not relieve our minds with regard to the 

rmanent practicability of an Atlantic Telegraph ? 
We looked with anxiety for the advertisement of this 
favoured child of fortune in the ensuing week ; and 
thus it ran : 


‘B. Riptey’s Gioriovs Ovutsmper at Epsom! 
Derby, - . - Caractacus. 


‘ B. Ridley again victorious at Epsom, winning the 
Derby with his glorious outsider, the once despised 
Caractacus, thus making, B. R. is proud to state, 
positively the tenth Derby in succession he has had the 
honour and gratification of winning. ... . With 
respect to Caractacus [O lame and impotent conclu- 
sion !], B. R. distinctly advised all his patrons that 
was “bound to finish in front,” and that he con- 
sidered him “one of the best outsiders in the race!”’ 
Now, with all deference, these remarkable words of 
the great Prophet do seem to be a little too vague and 
general to plume one’s self upon ; too eastern and florid 
in their style of expression to be quite reliable as 
predictions. If the other nine winners were not 
predicted with somewhat more preciseness than 
this, our faith in Prophet Ridley is hereby recanted 


\ z= 


altogether. Why, the famous vaticination which Mr 
Punch put into the mouth of Lord Dundreary might 
be tortured into successful prophecy with equal ease : 
‘Now here’s a long name. I should like to sneeze 
pork he I shall never be able to sneeze in the 
middle of that like a Centaur. But it’s no use, I 
can’t—Caractacus. I ’ve read of him, and how he envied 


me 2 leon ? cs rida was king of Home “ 
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ooality te 
obliging, , paeacranmnes —_ isn’t, for he won't 
let me come into his title, ism. This horse 
— he can—that poner certain about.’ 

e di of reconciling written word 
with the event is, in fact, the stumbling-block 
of the _ rofession. The Prophets of the Saturday 
before the race become the special pleaders of the 
Saturday after it. 

‘Harry Browne's judgment on the geen event A 
the | °°) has again been crowned with success. 
result will hil; Sh ie aad 
subscribers. He stood on Buckstone and Caractacus 
only. But why on Buckstone? How much better 
would it have if bes og Browne had confined 


himself to the 
Here, taieod te rye fem appearance, is a most satis- 
factory prediction. 


*TALLYHO and Caractacus.—The following is a 
verbatim copy of the special circular sent to Tallyho’s 
private subscribers on the 16th of April: “ Dear Sir— 
Let me advise you to back Caractacus to win the 
and also for a place, He is the best three-year old I 
have seen since St Albans, and ought to have won the 
Metropolitan Handicap by two lengths.” Terms for 
the remainder of the season sent on application to 
TALLyHo, dc. &c.’ 


With the exception of the words, ‘and also for a 
ary! the above circular is unex ionably precise. 

ut then, unhappily, we have only Tallyho’s word for 
it! We look in vain for any ge from this far- 
sighted man in the paper of the preceding week. 

1 the vaticinations we have yet met with have 
some drawback to their otherwise admirable merits. 
Those which (we are told) have turned out right are 
such dark sayings that they require an interpreter to 
prove it; and those which were so imprudent as to be 
distinct are not justified by the results. The English 
of the Prophets is itself obscure, and their grammar 
almost unintelligible. One boasting of the success of 
a recent prediction of his, writes: ‘ Our outsider most 
would not have has again done the trick, pulling double. 
Subscribers, send percentage on your winnings, and 
lump it on my Derby nag.’ But there is another 
class of Derby soothsayers whose literary excellence 
astonishes us—the bards who clothe their vaticina- 
tions in song. There are half a dozen of these sing- 
ing seers in that number of Bell’s Life which preceded 
the great race, and not one of them can be termed 
contemptible as a versifier. On the other hand, the 
nearer they approach to the character of Poet, the 
fainter does their resemblance grow to that of Prophet. 

Nothing can be more harmonious than the follow- 
ing verses, but eae = they do not contain the 
smallest modicum of truth. They even go out of 
their way to pre-establish an error, and to make dis- 
gracefully prominent the fallibility of their composer. 


Lord Stamford’s nag is backed for ‘ swag’ 
Enough to fill the ocean, 
But I fear the bold Ensign won't get 


His much-wished-for promotion. 


ae 
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Lord Burleigh’s chance may go to France, 
They say that Fordham rides him, 
But he’ll have to travel second class, 
Like many more besides him. 
There’s Caractacus and Nottingham, 
And a host of rank outsiders ; 
Their owners really don’t suppose 
They'll win because they’ve riders. 
I’ve now gone through the blessed lot, 
Of that be well assured on ; 
The rest may just as well be over 
T’ other side of Jordan. 
Alas, what misplaced satire is here! The exigencies 
of metre demanded a horse with a longer name than 
ordinary, and the fiend of inspiration whispered Car- 
actacus. There is no attempt upon the part of this 
deluded bard to justify himself in the next number ; 
and there are many more in the like condition. 

One, however, must be special] excepted, and set 
apart for honourable mention. is rhyming alone 
would entitle him to some praise, but his prevision is 
really remarkable. 


DERBY PROPHECY—BY ‘RHYMING RICHARD.’ 
(Communicated through a sporting medium by the late Sir 
Walter Scott.) 
There is no sound in Middleham, 
And Malton Streets are dumb, 
Save when from out the lingering crowd 
A murmur breaks, not deep nor loud, 
Of restless fear but half avowed— 
*The news, when will it come ?” 
But Epsom saw another sight, 
With gathering steeds and horsemen bright, 
Coaches and gigs, and dog-carts light 
Come in at varying pace ; 
Blue, as to mock the o’erhanging sky, 
Green, with the glistening turf to vie, 
The veils in gusts and eddies fly 
Across each horseman’s face ; 
Dolls deck the hat : card-vendors ply 
Their well-rewarded industry 
Along the dusty way ; 
By gipsies, booths, and raree-show, 
By dogs and monkeys, may ye know 
It is ‘the Derby-day.’ 
And see, from out the paddock gate 
The favourite comes, unmoved, sedate, 
As though secure of fame and fate, 
He thought the affair a joke. 

Jem Perren eyed the admiring crowd, 
Who spend their praises oft and loud, 
And thus the trainer spoke : 

*O Marquis, in thine hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And irritable as the fry 

Of schoolboys in a hot July ; 

Amid the tumult, noise, and row, 

An amiable beast art thou !’ 

Now, too, deploying into sight, 

I see each leading favourite. 

Ensign and Caterer are there ; 

The sturdy son of stout De Clare. 
Caractacus, whose splendid shape 
Sets every country mouth agape. 
(And if, of the outsiders there, 

One horse should pass the winning chair, 
Enrolled in the successful three, 

Be sure Caractacus is he /) 

The Star of Wantage faintly gleams, 
Too tiny Alvediston seems ; 
And—theme for ruminating thought— 
Wells rides the slashing Argonaut. 
Upon the hill I take my stand 

To mark the fortunes of the band. 

I see the Marquis’ ‘ falcon crest’ * 
Borne proudly forward with the rest, 


* Mr Hawke’s colours. 


And stainless Christie’s banner white, 
And noble Stamford’s Ensign bright 
Still bear them bravely in the fight, 
Although against them run, 
Fast flying on in full career, 
The best and stoutest of the year, 
Whose spirit yields to none. 
But as round Tattenham they steal, 
The increasing pace the outsiders feel ; 
The few press on—the many fail— 
More lengthy grows the extended ‘tail. 
Now Vanguard to the rearward flies, 
For corn and rest poor Wingrave sighs, 
And mark yon bright and eager bay, 
Who not another yard will ‘stay’ 
For foe or flatterer ; 
Dejected is that crest of pride, 
He halts, and dwells upon his stride, 
And see, the foam upon his side, 
Good-night to Caterer ! 
But as they draw towards the Stand, 
Two horses struggle for command. 
Neptunus, wiry, stout, and strong, 
Steals like the viewless wind along, 
And thundering fiercely on his track, 
Gleams out ‘ the yellow and the black,’ 
Those colours which stern Fate’s decree 
Bade vainly float o’er game Dundee. 
The hum that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swells the gale, 
And ‘ Buckstone’ is the ery ; 
But ere the words have left the lip, 
Behold his jock’s uplifted whip, 
And Bullock’s gleaming eye ! 
Again the fates unkindly slack 
To bless ‘the yellow and the black,’ 
Deny the victor’s throne ! 
‘The ribbon,’ and the deathless wreath, 
And the hoarse crowd’s applauding breath, 
Neptuxus—are thine own ! 


Neptunus, it is true, did not win, and so far our bard 
was wrong; but the prediction in italics respecting 
the real winner, against whom the odds at the time 
of the publication of these lines was 66 to 1, is very 
striking. Caractacus was scarcely mentioned in the 
betting at starting. His former achievements had 
been few, and not accomplished with ease. He had 
been already worked upon race-courses to a degree 
not usual with a Derby horse, and had not distin- 
suished himself. He was like a man who, having 
had his chance in his profession, and been unable to 


take aoe of it, has been ticketed ‘moderate’ 


and ‘respectable’ by all who knew him. This victory 
was the saddest blow and worst discouragement that 
has yet fallen upon our Modern Prophets; and not 
only upon the Prophets, but upon their disciples. 

At the International Exhibition, there is a statue, 
at the eastern end of the British picture-gallery, of 
Caractacus, the captive king. 

‘Have you seen Caractacus by Foley?’ asked one 
Whit-Monday visitor of another, within the present 
writer's hearing. 

‘No,’ replied the other doggedly ; ‘and I don’t want 
to see the beast: and he ain't by Foley neither, 
stoopid, he’s by Kingston.’ 
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